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INTRODUCTION. 


So  many  publlcations  have  appeared  on  the  Cow- 
pox,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  medical  world  is 
heartily  sick  of  the  suhject,  and  the  public  in  general 
view  it  with  more  than  indifference.    But  the  object 
of  this  little  tract  is  different  from  that  of  any  which 
I  have  met  with.    The  design  is  to  circulate  in  the 
cheapest  form,  through  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
cf  society,  such  facts,  observations,  and  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  Cow  pox,  as  may  promote  its  progress 
and  general  adoption.    The  understandmgs  of  plaiii 
people  wili  be  addressed  in  language  as   plain  as 
possible,  and  the  hard  vvords  of  the  medicai  art  will 
.be  omitted.     Tlie  subject  it  is  hoped  wili  thus  be 
universally  understood.     The  author  has  met  with, 
and  frequently  meets  witli,  opinions  against  the  Cow- 
pcx,  wliich  he  regards  as  prejudices,  and  with  many 
statements  which  are  unfounded  in  fact.    These  vvill 
be  considered  and  corrected.    The  objections  against 
the  Cow  pox  and  the  arguments  in  its  favour  wjli  be 
duly  vveighed.      The  lollowing  subjects    wili  eacli 
cccupy  a  chapter.    1.  The  history  of  tlie  Cow-pox. 
2.  Onr  present  icnowledge  respectmg  it.    3.  Tlieargu- 
menis  m  its  favour.  4.  The  objections  to  it  considered, 
5.  The  causes  of  its  failure.    6.  General  observations 
011  the  subject. 

The  design  of  this  iittle  work  is  now  obvious.  Sucli 
as  take  an  interest  in  the  Cijw-[)ox,  the  triends  of  the 
liuman  race,   must  regard  it  as  commendable,  and 

lar  as  it  answers  liiis  end,  may  be  disposed  to  ex- 

tcnd 


tend  its  circulation.  All  wbo  have  the  po\v<>r  of  com- 
muuicating  knovvledge  to  their  less  favoured  fellow- 
cre  lures,  may  it  is  hoped  by  this  means  convey 
instruction  which  concei ns  the  health  and  happiness  of 
every  family  and  of  every  fireside. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  history  of  the  Cow-pox. 


A 


PARTICULAR  kind  of  sore  or  eruption  upon  tlie  teats 
ind  udders  of  cows  bas  bten  knowh  tiroe  out  of  mind,  to  those 
who  have  bad  the  care  of  large  dairies.  In  Gloucestershire, 
Wiltshire,  Somcrsetshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Devonshirc, 
Hampshire,  Liecestershire,  and  Staffordshire,  it  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  ot  Cow-po:^.  In  SuflToik  and  Noifolk  it  is 
called  the  Pap-pox.  Near  Cork,  in  Ireland,  whcre  it  has 
been  Irng  known,  it  is  called  in  the  ancient  language  Shinagh.^ 
More  lately  it  has  been  observed  near  Goitingen,  in  Holstein, 
in  Swissciland,  on  the  cows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantinople,+  and  matter  has  bcen  procurcd  from  the  cows  ih 
Lonib<]rdy.+  is  communicated  from  the  cow  to  ihe  hands  of 
the  milker  and  thence  to  bther  cows  ;  so  it  passes  tluough  the 
who|e  herd,  and  the  niilkers  of  ihe  cows  belonging  to  it.  This 
«<z/z//iz/Cow-pox  is  a  disease  sometimes  of  considerable  vlolencc, 
ihougk  nevcr  fatal.  It  will  occasionally  produce  very  painful 
and  loul  sores  particulaily  on  the  wrists  and  fingers,  pain  along 
the  arm.  pain  and  swelling  in  the  arm  pit,  witl)  so  much  tevelr 
and  general  illness     tb  oblige  the  patient  to  keep  his  bed. 

// 

*  This  word  is  formed  of  two  Celtic  words  which  express  the  orlgin  of  the 
disease,  Sinne  or  Shinnc,  a  teaf,  ar.d  agh  a  cow,  L.  viii.  476.  t  By  Dr. 
Aubini.    +  By  Dr.  Sacco. 
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//  n>as  a  saying  and  a  btlief  amongst  tke-e  people,  that  such  as 
lad  this  Coto  pox  zoere  ever  ajter  Jreejrom  the  Siiuill  pox,  whcther 
inocuiated  jor  it  or  expo^i  d  to  its  j?i/ectjo/i  in  a  natural  way. 
iSuch  has  been  observed  to  bc  ihe  fact,  and  particularly  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  a  pbvsician,  fqrnici  ly  residing  at  Berkley.  in  Gloucester- 
shire.  He  ascertained  by  the  most  accurate  investigution  and  thi 
closest  inquirjes,  ihe  truth  of  the  popular  beluf,  that  this  Cow  pox 
zvasa  pteservalive  from  the  Small-pox  His  observations  and  trials 
have  been  rp4de  in  every  possible  way,  and  he  lias  produced 
instances  ot  persons  who  having  had  this  Cow  pox,  somc 
twenty.  some  thirty,  and  some  fifty  years  befoic,  have  re- 
mained  Iree  from  the  Small  pox,  though  frcquently  in  th^t 
timr  nearly  exposed  to  iis  intection  in  attcnciing  upon  those  ill 
of  it,  and  though  «ven  ipocu.  ued  for  it  m  ii\e  usual  way.f 
It  occuncd  to  this  ingcnious  physician  that  the  natural  Cow- 
pox  might  be  communicated  by  inocnlation,  and  tnight  bc 
made  milaer  in  the  sainew.^y  asthe  Small-pox  i.s  communicated, 
and  made  mildei  by  inoQulation,  This  he  tried  wiih  perfect 
success.  The  inoculated  Covi-^poy.  is  found  to  be  much  milder 
than  the  na/wrd/ Cow-pox.  its  cxact  appeaiance,  characters,  ic- 
gular  stages,  and  changrs  have  bren  ascertained.  In  tbis  under- 
taking  many  mt  mbers  ot  the  mcdical  profession,  and  many  not 
of  theprotession  have  assisted, and  by  varying  their  trials inevery 
possib!eway,  by  making  their  observations  under  every  possiblc 
circumstance,  in  diitcrent  places  and  at  differcnt  times,  have 
produced  a  great  and  unexampled  body  of  evidence  given  by  a 
^loud  of  wituesscs  in  favourot  tlie  Cow-pox.    I  his  constitutes 

CHAPTER  II. 

Of  cur  prcscnt  knowledge  respecling  the  Coiv-por^ 

Which  I  shall  endeavour  to  convey  in  as  fcw  words  as 
possible,  and  suppcrt  by  facts. 

I.  The  Cow  pox  is  a  preservutwe  from  thc  Small  pox.  This  is 
proved  b)  the  iact  that  those  who  have  liad  the  Cow  pox  re- 
ttiain  ever  after  free  from  the  Small  pox,  vi\i^\.\\tix  xnoculatcd 
yc)r  ?V  or  exposed  to  its  A'i7/ara/ inlection.  Rcad  the  following 
cascs.  In  178^,  Ben.  Cowley,  aged  26,  of  Siowe,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire,  had  x\\v.'  naturai  Cow-pox.  'I  hiee  years  afterwards 
lie  cnfered  thc  Oxford  milit-a.  He  roas  viocv.lated  three  innes 
for  the  Small-pox  by  the  surgcon  of  the  regirnent,  but  did  nol  take 
2t.  K.  Smlth,  agcd  24.  had  thc  natnrai  Cow-pox  at  tlic  same 
time  and  placc,    His  large  family  havt  had  tiic  Small-pox  at 

diffcrent 
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di^fferent  ivnes.  but  he  never  took  it  froni  them.  Ed.  Stockley,  aje  1 
eo,  lid  he  Cow-pox  when  youfg,  he  was  inoculated  several 
.times  fo7  ih  Small-pox,  but  never  iook  it.  A  servant  of  Mr. 
Morns  i^d  t  <  Cow  pcx  many  years  ago  ;  he  has  been  inoculated 
Jor  the  Sma'  pox  ^eventeen  time^  since,  but  never  took  it.\a) 
Alban  Colhngbndge  had  the  natural  Cow-pox  tzrenty  years  ago. 
JoLir  ye;  rs  aftcr  he  was  inocu'ated  for  the  Si)iuU-pox,  but  did 
not  take  it.  Two  of  his  brothers  who  had  not  had  the  Gow- 
•pox  took  the  Small  pox.  He  slept  tvitk  tkem,  but  did  not  iake  it, 
Ilis  ckildren  have  had  ihe  Small-pox,  but  he  did  not  take  it.  Mr. 
Steaves  l)ad  the  Cow-pox  fiom  his  own  cows  in  the  year  1764. 
four  years  ajler  he  was  inoculated  ior  tbe  Small-pox,  and  in 
1791 .  tioenty-seven  years  ajier,  ail  his  family  had  the  Smali-poXt 
he  attended  them  ail  the  tinie.    He  never  leok  the  Small-pox.{h) 

 Rudland,  aged  73,  had  tlie  Cow-pox  when  young  ;  from 

iifty  to  sixty  years  alterwards  said  that  he  never  had  the  SmalU 
pox^  and  th(juglu  he  never  sliouid,  he  had  been  inoculated  se 
many  tunes  without  takmg  it.(<r) 

These  facts  may  suflice.    I  shall  now  select  a  few  from  a 
jnuhitude,  to  prove  a  sinular  prcserving  power  in  the  inocuLated 
Cow-pox. 

01  seven  thousand  five  hundred  cases  that  had  the  inoculated 
Cow-pox  uiidcr  Dr.  Woodville's  eye,  heinoculated  afierwards 
■ntzx  jour  thousand  for  the  Small-po\.    Not  one  oj them  took  it.{e) 

Of  twelve  hundred  patients  moculated  for  the  Cow.pox  by  1 
Mr.  Ring,  one  thousand  have  been  either  inoculated  for  the 
.^mall-pox  or  exposed  to-  its  contagion,  but  r.ot  one  has  had 

This  trial  has  been  maue  more  than  a  milbon  of  timcs  with  the 
same  result.(_^)  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  give  any  more 
evidence  to  prove  this  fact.  Such  however  as  wish  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sute,  may  find  volumes  oi  evidence  pointed 
out  below.(A)  We  fiave  a  record  not  to  be  doubted,  of 
4ughteen  ihousand  cases,  (inoculafed  tor  the  Cow-pox  by  the 
first  practitioncrs  in  Londonj  who  have  since  remained  free 
f[rom  ihe  Small-pox,  though  inoculated  for  it  or  exposed  to  its 
contagion.^?] 

Dr.  Jenncr  has  observed  iliat  whcrever  the  Cozv-poxhdiS  been 
much  practiced,  there  the  Smaii  po)(  is  least  seen,  and  where  it 
is  universally  practiccd  tliat  it  is  not  seen  at  all  ;  and  if  brought 
by  accident  ihat  it  does  not  spread.  In  the  year  1805,  the 
Suiali  pox  raged  in  London,  notwithstanding  the  decrease  in 
tlic  nuuiber  ot  dcaihs  tiom  Small-pox,  in  the  preceding  years 

1801, 

(a)  L.  ii.  403.  (^)  L.  iv.  2^9.  (c)  L.  vii.  541.  Scc  Fiirthcr,  L.  ix,  133, 
Voi.  vi.  106,  iiad  the  cascs  in  Dr.  Jenner's  two  works.    (e)  R.  3..    (y)  R.  gg. 

is)  f"  5»-    (''')         '1-  '5.  ^c.  L.  from  1798  1809.  A.  86.  R. 

aj^pcndi.x,  F.  L.  Vol.       101.  2.    {i)  W,  13   (10),  W.  No.  i. 
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tSoi,  2,  3,  4.  In  this  year,  1779  ^/zVi/ of  Small-pox  London. 
Whilst  this  pestilence  was  thus  fatal,  al!  persous  inoculated 
for  ihe  Cow-pox  since  1799,  and  particularly  the  poor  were 
frequently  exposed  to  tlie  contagion  ol  the  Small-pox,  and 
sonie  were  inoculated  for  it,  yet  tliey  all,  tkousands  aud  tens  of 
ihousands  weie  proot  again&t  it.(ii}  In  Cheltenhain  the  Cow- 
pox  was  very  generally  adoptcd.  During  the  summer  and 
winter  of  1805 — 6,  the  Small-pox  was  brought  into  it  sevcn 
times  but  did  not  sprtad  to  any  other  individua/,  whilst  the 
neighboiiring  city  ot  Gloucester  where  Cow  pox  met  with  in- 
diffcrcnce,  was  harassed  with  the  frequent  ravages  of  Small- 
pox.  In  the  town  of  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  tiie  Smaii-pox 
raged  in  the  autumn,  winier  and  spring,  of  J804 — 5<  many 
chiliiren  who  had  been  indculated  for  tlie  Cow-pox  were  un- 
avoidably  exposed  to  the  inlection,  they  ate  wuh  the  same  spoon 
out  of  the  same  dish,  they  laid  in  the  sa?ne  bed,  but  not  a  single 
instance  occurred  oj  Small-pox,  alter  Covv-pox.(i2)  At  New- 
casile-upon- 1  yne,  the  Smail  pox  were  very  fatal  in  1805,  but 
not  one  case  out  of  upwaids  ot  three  thousand  inoculated  for 
Cow  pox  at  the  dispcnsary  tool;  the  Small-pox,  In  a  small 
village  near  tliat  town,  more  than  thirty  children  died  of  the- 
Sraall-pox,  but  every  chiid  in  the  village  who  had  undergone. 
the  C  ow-pox  escaped  thougl)  surrounded  with  the  contagion  of 
Small-pox.  In  one  of  the  regiinents  ot  Gloucester  militia, 
Dpwards  of  one  hundred  rnen  vvho  had  not  had  tlie  Small-pox, 
were  inoculated  for  the  Cow-pox  and  had  the  disease.  They 
went  into  barracksji/j/!  quitted  by  a  regiment  whicli  had  sufFcred 
dreadfuily  trom  tlie  Small  pox,  the  harraclcs  even  had  not  been 
cleaned,  but  not  one  of  these  inen  took  the  SmalL  pox.  But  it  is  not, 
nccessary  to  proceed  ;  theie  is  no  end  to  ilie  variety  ot  proof. 
An  rnfant  inoculaied  twelve  months  betore  tor  the  Cow-pox, 
has  beeii  made  to  eat  bread  and  milk.  after  it  has  becn  in  themouth 
of  a  boy  then  labouring  under  natural  Small-pox  of  the  worst  kind, 
and  very  full  about  the  tongue,  mouth  and  throat.  lle  did  not 
take  the  S7naU-pox.{\<^.)  It  is  not  ineaiii  that  the  matter  swal- 
lowed  would  have  given  the  disease,  bui  ihe  children  must 
bave  becn  nearly  exposed  to  each  other  when  led  from  raouth 
to  mouth. 

II.  TheCoTC  pox  is  not  ccntapjous,  and  it  is  free  from  danger. 
The  natural  Cow-pox  is  comriv.jnicated  to  tlic  ii.ilkeis  by  tlie 
inatter  of  the  sore  getting  into  a  cut,  sote,  or  crack  in  tlie  skin  of 
the  hands.  The  inoculatcd  Cow-pox  in  like  manner  is  communi- 
cated  by  taking  mattcr  either  ttom  the  covv  or  trom  the  Cow- 
pox  on  a  human  being,  and  by  putting  the  matier  with  some  in- 
sirument  under  the  scarf  skin  of  the  arm  or  of  any  other  part. 

TheiC 

(n)  \V.  J9.  (1?.)  Dr,  Robiajon,  xxx.  vidcW.  appcndix.  (13)  4,.+ 
tli.  541.  f.,  1  .!  ... 


s 

Thcsc  two  ways  arc  the  only  mcans  o{  commuhlcatiftg  the 
Cow  pox  It  is  nr)t  li  e  thc  vSmaii-pox,  the  m*"ableK,  scarlet- 
fever,  &c.)  caught  by  breathing  the  Same  air,  livuig  in  ihe 
same  ror^m.  sleeping  in  the  same  ^ed,  or  keeping  the  com- 
pany  of  an-v  pprson  ill  of  it.  To  use  plain  langiiage,  the  CoW- 
pox  is  not  catching,  it  is  not  smittU.*  To  give  the  Gow-pojc 
the  matter  of  the  C^v-pox,  must  bv  some  means  or  other  be 
put  into  thc  skin.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  thOse  who 
nave  the  Cow-pox  to  sleep  with  those  who  have  neither  had 
the  Cow-pox  nor  the  Small-pox,  withoilt  communicating  the 
disea.^e. 

Out  of  the  many  millions  of  people  that  have  been  inoci-.lated 
for  the  Cow-pox  not  onc  case  has  occurretl  in  which  death  has 
been  owing  to  the  Cow-pox.  Instances  have  been  sdid  to  have 
happened  at  Portsmouth,  at  Oxford,  at  Rmgvvood,  but  on  ex- 
amination,  the  falsehood  of  the  report  has  been  made  apparent, 
Dr.  Woodville's  extensive  practice  has  ''efin  rcrerredto  page  6. 
With  none  ot  the  patients  says  Dr.  W.  did  the  intection  oc- 
casiori  a  severe  disorder  or  excue  one  alarming  symptom.^i^) 
Dr.  Pearson  says  that  the  chance  of  lite  appears  to  be  greater- 
during  the  Cow-pox  inoculatiort  than  under  the  ordmary  cir- 
cumstances  of  life,  that  he  has  in  general  found  the  health  oj 
sickly  children  mended  by  it,  and  does  not  know  ol  any  disease 
excitcd  by  U.  The  same  fact  has  been  observed  by  others,  and 
puny  children  kave  been  inoculated  with  the  (.ow-pox  with  a  vieu) 
to  restore  tkeir  health,  and  with  the  best  effects.  It  is  a  very  sin- 
gular  fact,  thai  the  piesenceoi  the  Cow-pox,  though  so  mild 
as  to  be  in  many  instances  scarcely  noticed,  aiid  though  pro- 
ducing  the  most  trifling  indisposition.  seems  to  shield  for  thei 
timc  trom  other  diseases.  Thus  we  know  that  out  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  jour  thousand  three  hnndred  and  eighty-one  (15)  cases 
o\  Cow-pox,  only  three  deaths  occurred  during  the  course  of 
the  discase,  and  these  deaths  wcre  not  tke  con  equence  of  the. 
Cow-pox,  but  oi  other  causes  well  ascertained.  Now  the.. 
course  ot  the  Cow-pr)x  may  be  taken  at  fourtcen  days,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  iri  the  healthiest  scason  and  in  tlie  most 
favourable  circumstances  to  fix  upon  the  same  number  of 
chilfiren  thougii  chosen  as  the  most  healtliy,  in  which  not  more 
than  three  deaths  would  happen  in  fourtcen  days.  The  number 
ot  children  who  die  m  London,  under  two  years  old,  is  one  third 
ej  all  the  deaths  of  that  city,\  and  it  appears  that  on  a  common 
average  in  every  sixty  ihousand  healthy  subjects  seven  die  irt 
fourteen  days,  without  the  infection  of  any  disease  but  what  i$ 
iii  the  cominon  course  of  events.(i6)    If  thereloie  seven  out  of 

sixty 

*  Smittle,— contagious,  infeCtious.  Yorkshirc  dialcct,  (14)  R.  (15I  D. 
f  Bills  of  inortality,  in  1808,  thc  numbcr  of  dcaths  was  15.954,  6.075  ^^^^ 
jundcf  two  years  old.    (16^  R. 
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sixiy  thousand  die  ih  fourUefi  days^  out  of  one  kundred  and  sixly' 
four  thoustuid  tkre:  hundred  and  eighty  one,  nineteen  would  have 
flied  exccpt  for  tke  Cow-pox,  but  only  threc  died.    This  is  a  Jact 
which  has  not  excited  the  attention  which  U  deserves, 

The  inoculated  Cow-pox  is  "a  disease  pertectly  harmless  ia 
its  eflrects."(i7)  Dr.  Adaras,  physician  to  the  Small-pox 
hospital,  says,  that  by  adoptins^  theCow-pox,  without  symp- 
tomatic  fever,  without  secondary  eruptions,  or  without  danger 
from  either,  and  also  wlthout  dangcr  to  others,  we  secure  our- 
seives,  our  chlldren,our  friends.  No  season  need  be  preferred, 
no  age  is  improper.(i8)  I  need  only  mention  two  striking  cases 
as  insiances  of  its  mildness.  The  child  of  Dr.  Pcjitenshalg, 
(a  physician  at  Vienna,  and  one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the 
Cow-pox,)  was  int)culated  four  hours  and  ahaif  after  its  birth, 
by  Dr  De  Caro ;  it  went  regularly  through  the  disease  with 
perfect  safcty  (19)  Mr.  H.  Jenner  inoculated  with  the  Cow- 
pox  an  infant  a  few  hours  old ;  the  child  went  regularly 
ihroiigh  ihe  di&ease,  and  afterwards  resisted  the  Small  pox: 
completely.(2o)  From  thc  foregoing  facts  we  may  safely  con- 
clude  that  i\\(t  Coiu  pox  is  an  effectual  preservative  from  the 
Small  poxj  that  it  is  7iot  contagious,  that  it  is  so  mild  is  scarcely 
to  deserve  the  name  of  disease,  and  that  it  is  wholly  frct  Jroin, 
danger. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Arguments  in  favour  of  the  Cow-pox. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  will  be  best  answered  by  making  a 
short  companson  between  the  Small-pox  and  the  Cow  pox  One 
out  of  every  six  cases  ^  jiflZurdt/ Small-pox  is fatal.  The  natural 
SmalJ-pox  in  women  with  child  is  fatal  in  at  least  nineteen  out 
of  twenly  cases,  to  the  child  in  the  womb.  and  to  Jifteen  of  the 
women,(2i)  and  oi  such  as  the  iear  ot  having  the  natural 
Small-pox,  has  compelled  to  submit  to  be  inoculated  for  the 
Small  pox,  many  have  lost  their  own  iives  and  very  few  have 
born  living  children,(22)  Pregnant  women  are  inoculated  for 
tlie  Cow-pox  zmth  perject  safety,  to  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren.*    The  Srnall-pox  are  particularly  fatal  to  infants  and 

B  young 

(17)  X.  p.  30.  (18)  A.  72.  ^19)  L.  195.  Vol.  8.  (20)  C.  63.  (21) 
Mcd.  Commemarics,  1794.     (22)  Y.  433. 

*  Dr.  Jenner  has  lately  published  two  cases  of  pregnant  ladies,  wherC  the 
ladies  themsclvcs  were  prcserved  from  any  sensible  influcnce  of  thc  Small-pox, 
•when  epidcmic,  by  having  previously  had  the  Small-pox  and  the  Cow-pox. 
But  one  of  the  children  sick^Mied  and  had  the  Small-pox  a  day  or  two  afier  it 
wa*  born,  having  takcn  thc  inftction  whm  in  the  tasmb^  and  the  other  wa^  born 
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young  chlldren.  But  for  the  Cow-pox  infants  have  been  in- 
OCulated  in  the  aims  of  thcir  nurses,  others  at  thc  agc  of  onc, 
two,  and  three  years,  up  to  fifteen  (23)  persons  of  lorty,  fifty, 
and  upwards,  a  grand-father  and  his  grand-children,  with  per- 
fect  and  similar  success. 

In  London,  before  the  Cow-pox  was  introduced,  about  three 
thousand  died  ycarly,  or  aboiit  eight  a  day.(24)  deaths 
from  the  Small-pox  in  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britaiu 
and  Ireland,  are  annually  from  forty  thousand  to  forty-five 
thousand.(25)  From  the  London  bilis  of  mortality  it  appears 
that  the  Small  pox  have  annually  destroycd  more  than  two 
thousand  and  twenty,  during  seventy-five  years,  ending  at 
1777  (26)  The  total  amount  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy.  If  the  population  of 
London  be  taken  at  one  million,  within  the  bills  ot  mortality, 
the  proportion  is  one  death  out  of  (26)  every  five  hundred  in- 
habitants,  The  proportion  in  the  country  is  greater,  because 
one  fourth  of  all  the  deaths  in  London  is  of  strangers,  who  do 
not  fix  there  till  the  age  of  eighteen  or  fwenty,  and  most  ot 
them  have  had  the  Small-pox  before  they  settle  there.  In 
Manchester,  Liverpool  aind  Chester,  one  person  died  of  this 
disease  every  year  in  two  hundred  and  five  inhabitants.  If  you 
compare  the  deaths  with  the  births,  in  London  there  is  one 
dcath  froni  the  Small-pox  in  each  six  and  a  half  (27)  births,  and 
in  Liverpool  one  in  five  and  a  half  (28)  births.  In  London  orje 
tenth  (and  sometimes  more)  of  all  the  deaths  is  occasioned  by 
the  Smail  pox,  or  at  least  ninety-five  out  of  every  thousand 
deaths.(29) 

Of  the  inoculated  Small-pox  on  its  first  introduction  about 
the  year  1721,  one  infifty  died;  but  on  the  cool  improved  mode 
ot  trcatment  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  much  iess.  Some 
calculate  it  as  one  in  three  hundred  (30)  In  England  ;  one  in 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  Others  calculate  one  in  two  hundred  in  London; 
one  in  three  hundred  in  thc  Country.^^i)  Some  have  calcu- 
Jatcd  tlie  deaths  in  London  as  one  in  every  hundred  inoculated 
ior  the  Small-pox.  The  mortality  of  the  natural  Small-pox  is 
eight  or  nine  times  greater  than  that  of  the  inoculated  \  but  it 
appears  that  in  the  raost  favourable  clrcumstanccs  one  dies  of 
every  thrce  hundrcd  inoculated  for  the  Small-pox,  and  one  in 
twenty-five  has  a  fevere  disease  from  ^1.(32} 

Not 

Tiiilh  the  Small-pnx  thkk  upon  it,  Thus  inoculation  preserved  the  mothcrs  from 
any  bnd  effects  of  an  infcction  which  yct  is  so  powerful  as  to  reach  the  inmost 
rcccsscs  of  ilic  human  frainc. — 

Transactions — Medico — Chirurg,  Vol.  i.  263. 
(23)  L.  V.  101.    (24}  R.  41.    (25)  W.  ii.    (26)  Y.  437.  (27)  Y.  437, 
note.    (28;  H.  J.  140.    (29;  R.  4.    (30)  K.  35.   (31)  R.    (32J  R.  3»' 
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Nat  enc  fatal  case  of  Cow-pox  has  yet  occiirred.  Though  by 
hioculation  for  tlie  Small-pox  the  chance  in  favour  of  tlie  in- 
dividual  was  encicased,  yet  the  number  of  deaths  on  the  whole 
was  }nuch  increased,  because  the  Small-pox  being  contagious 
the  sources  ot  infection  were  increased.  Free  exposure  to 
fresh  air  formed  the  great  improvement  in  the  treatment  ot 
Small-pox  ;  but  by  this  exposure,  the  uninfected  became  ex- 
pnsed  to  intection,  and  the  air  became  full  of  contagion. 
Jnoculation,  therefore,  though  a  parttal  and  individual  good, 
was  a  general  evil.  The  late  Government  of  France  forbade  it 
by  law.  Dr.  Jurin,(33)  shews  from  the  biils  of  moitality  for 
eighty-four  years,  that  tor  torty-two  years  bejore  inoculation  for 
the  Small-pox  took  place,  seventy-two  deaths  in  every  thou- 
sand  were  from  the  Small-pox  ;  but  in  the  next  forty-two  ycars 
after  the  inoculation,  the  deattis  amounted  to  eiglity-nine  iii 
cvery  thousand.  Jn  tbe  first  twelve  years  it  was  seventy  four 
in  every  tliousand  ;  in  ihe  next  ten  years  it  was  eighfy-three  ; 
in  the  next  ninety-six ;  and  in  the  last  ten  years  it  was  one 
hundred  and  nine  in  every  thousand.  Thus  by  the  spreading 
of  thc  disease  by  inoculation,  the  number  ot  deaths  in  forty- 
two  years  incrcascd  thirty-seven  in  every  thousand. 

It  has  becn  calculaied  that  in  twenty-five  years  Europe  has 
lost  FIFTEEN  MiLLiONS  of  inhabitants  by  ihis  disease.  In 
America  the  natural  Smali-pox  is  stili  inore  fatal,  and  it  has 
takcn  ofF  twenty,  tliirty,  and  even  forty  in  every  liundred. 
Every  inoculation  for  tlie  Small-pox  tends  thus  to  destroy  life, 
and  to  perpctuate  that  loatlisome  disease,  whilst  cvery  inocula- 
tion  for  tlie  Cow-pox  tends  to  preserve  life,  to  destroy  the 
Smali-pox,  and  in  time  to  render  even  the  Cow-pox  inocula- 
tion  itself  unnecessary.  In  some  fainilies  Sniali-pox  is  par- 
ticularly  severe,  and  in  some  constitutions  it  certainiy  cailed 
forth  the  king's  evil  and  other  diseases  of  a  dangerous  kind. 
This  was  tlie  consequence  of  the  disease  and  not  of  the  inocu- 
laiion,  for  it  foUowcd  more  frequenily  and  raore  surely  the 
/ia/i^ra/ Smail-pox  (3.}) 

Another  frequent  cfTect  of  Small-pox  is  either  total  blindness 
or  partial  loss  of  sigbt.  In  one  establishinent  in  London  for 
the  bliud,  out  of  thirty-four,  fourtecn  owed  their  blindness  to 
the  Sinail-pox.  Dr.  Beer,  a  celcbrated  oculist  at  Vicnna, 
(where  the  Cow.pox  was  eariy  and  generaily  adopted,)  did  not 
meet  with  a  single  case  of  disease  of  the  eye  from  SmaH-pox, 
for  two  years,  though  before  the  Cow-pox  was  practised,  he  met 
with  not  less  than  fifty  cases  every  year.(3^) 

Against  ihe  Small-pox  inoculation  somc  argued,  that  though  the 
disease  wasmadc  muchmilder,though  it  was  thrce  luindrcd  toone 

in 

(33)  rliil.  Trans,    (34)  A.  81.    (35)  L.  x.  243. 
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in  favour  of  the  child,  still  that  the  child  might  die,  that  inocuLz' 
tion  d'\d  not  ensure  it,  thatit  migkt  escaf?s  {heSmd\\-pox,znd  tliat 
if  any  thiiig  happened  it,  they  should  never  forgive  themselves  ; 
all  this  is  plausible,  and  most  of  it  undeniable  ;  but  on  inocu- 
lation  for  the  Cow-pox  they  may  be  assured  that  the  child  wilt 
not  die.  Let  any  person  consider  the  two  diseases  but  tor  a 
moment.  The  Cow-pox  is  given  by  the  slightest  cut  in  thc 
skin,  around  this  a  small  watery  bladder  forms,  and  afierwards 
a  darkish  red  ring  more  or  less  extensive.  The  water  in  the 
smaH  bladder  becomes  thick  and  like  matter,  it  becomes  dry, 
adark  brown  scab  forms,  and  the  whole  gradualiy  heals.  The 
fever  is  slight,  and  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  few  hours,  some- 
times  there  is  a  little  swelling  of  the  arm  pit,  but  it  soon  goes 
away  of  itself.  The  child  scarccly  loses,  or  but  for  a  short 
time,  its  playfulness,  its  usual  habits,  and  its  many  little  name- 
less  charms,  Such  in  general  is  the  Cow  pox.  Now  look  at  a 
different  picture  :  a  child  has  caught  the  natural  Small  po.t^ 
observe  the  fiery  redness  of  its  eyes,  sore  throat,  burning  heat, 
thirst,  great  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  vomiting,  convulsions, 
with  high  raving  at  times  ;  if  not  taken  off  by  early  fits,  a  general 
redness  appears,  the  fever  which  has  been  less  and  greater  in 
the  early  stages,  now  rages  high  and  constant :  the  face  and 
body  are  covered  with  eruptions  that  run  into  each  other  :  ihc 
child's  skin  is  one  large  scab  :  the  face  is  swoUen,  all  the 
features  undistinguishable  ;  the  eyelids  closed  ;  the  spittle  runs 
constantly  fiom  the  open  chapped  mouth  ;  the  tongue  is  black  ; 
the  power  of  swallowing  lost  ;  the  nose  stopt  ;  dark  spots  and 
bluish  bloiches  appear  on  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  the 
breath  is  offcnsive,  the  sitnch,  peculiar  tolhe  disease,  is  scarcely 
to  be  borne  ;  the  eruptions  seem  to  go  back,  are  dark  and  black  ; 
the  child  lies  on  its  back  senseless,  motionlcss  ;  the  breathing 
is  stopped  by  catchings;  the  heat  is  leaving  the  swelled  iimbs  ; 
the  chiid  dics;  thc  body  runs  rapidly  to  decay.  Such  is  the 
Small-pox. 

The  Cow-pox  is  a  slight  disease  peculiarly  mild  to  infants, 
and  seldom  prcvents  adults  from  following  their  usual  occupa- 
tion.  It  is  a  protection  to  the  individu<i!  witbout  endangering 
the  hcalih  of  others,  whil.^t  ihe  Small-pox  docs  not  afford  a  sure 
proteciion  hom  deaih,  is  a  b<Miefit  to  the  individual  at  the  risk 
ut  others,  and  is  as  highly  contagious  as  any  othcr  disease,  the 
plague  itself  not  excepted.  The  contagion  of  Sm.all-pox  In 
clothes,  merchandize  and  letters,  is  spiead  over  a  vast  extent 
ot  country,  and  even  acioss  seas  to  distant  kingdoms.  The 
carliest  trace  of  the  Small-pox  is  in  Arabia,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  disease  was  firll  caught  from  the  camel,  by  the  Arabs 
sieeping  witli  that  useiul  animal.  They  were  brought  from 
the  East  to  Europe.     They  were  in  Brilain  probabiy  in  the 

sixth 
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sixlh  century.  The  Europeans  have  slnce  spread  this  dreadful 
disease  from  the  centre  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  Danes 
carried  it  to  Greenland.  The  Spaniards  when  they  invaded 
Peru,  took  with  them  ihe  Sniall-pox,  a  disease  more  teriiole 
even  than  their  arms,  their  thefts,  iheir  bloo<lshed  and  their 
brutalities.  In  the  Province  of  Quito,  one  hundred  tkousand 
persons  died  of  the  Small  pox,  when  they  first  appeared  in  that 
<:ountry.(36)  They  have  been  knov\u  in  Hindostan,  and  in- 
oculation  practised  there  by  the  Brahmins,  upwards  of  two 
thousand  years.  Thence  it  was  adopted  ia  Greece,  and  Lady 
M.  W.  Montague,  having  obscr\ed  its  good  effects  in  the 
practice  of  the  Greek  slaves,  in  Tuikey,  (for  predcstinarianism 
did  not  allow  the  Turks  themselves  to  use  it,)  it  was  introduced 
into  tngland,  by  her  means,  about  the  year  1721 — 2. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Objcctims  to  the  Cow-pox  considered. 

I.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Cow-pox  introduces  new,  un- 
heaid  of.  and  monstrous  diseases.  Of  such  assertions  the 
physicians  of  London  say  no  proofs  have  been  brought,  and 
they  regard  them  as  tbe  lies  of  designing,  or  as  the  mistakes 
of  ignorant  men.(37)  This objection  has  been,  in  some  measure, 
already  answered,  by  shewing  the  gieat  mildness  of  the  Cow- 
pox,  and  its  treedom  from  danger.  The  objection  is  without 
frooJ\  it  does  not  stand  on  a  single  Jact.  JDr.  Moseley,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  it  forward,  as  he  confesses,  *  on 
theory,^  two  years  ajterwards  when  examined  before  the  House 
of  Comn)ons,  said,  *'  ihat  he  did  not  hiniselj knozju  0}  any  instance^ 
in  which  it  hadjailed  io  prevent  Small  po.c,  or  had  been  Jollowed 
hy  constitutional  diseases ;  although  he  had  heard  oi  some  suck 
things  Jrom  persons,  but  he  could  itot  recoUect  their  names." 
He  could  not  reler  the  committee  to  any  adverse  case.^^S) 

II.  I  hat  it  produces  trouble>ome  cruptions  and  obstinate 
sores  in  the  arms.  In  London,  when  the  Cow-pox  was  first 
introduced,  the  matter  ot  tlie  Cow-pox  and  Small-pox  were 
mired  accidentallv,  at  the  Small-pox  Hospital.  The  children 
inoculdted  with  this  mixfd  matter,  had  many  of  them  Small po.v 
eruptions,  and  some  inoculatcd  there  lor  thc  Cow-pox,  where 
the  air  was  laden  with  ^?mall-pox  infection,  had  similar  erup- 
tions,  but  tliese  were  clcarly  owing  to  the  influence  of  thc 
SiTidll-pox,  and  do  not  exist  wherc  tliat  influence  does  not  exist. 
With  respect  to  other  eruptions  it  must  be  considered  that 

'^^•'■'itJ^  children 

-   (36)  Y.  432-    (37)  F.    (38)  R.  L.  Vol.  8.  142. 
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cliiidren  about  the  age  of  inoculatlon,  are  subject  to  man}' 
cruptive  complaints  from  tecthing,  worms,  1  oul  bowels,  &.c. 
which  would  happen  whether  they  were  inoculated  or  not. 
Because  they  may  Jollow  the  ■  ow-pox,  they  are  not  produced 
by  the  Cow-pox.     Winter    follows  autumn,    but  the  frost 
snow  and  cold  of  Januaiy  arc  noi  produced  by  the  sunshine 
ofAugust.    In  the  last  and  commenceinent  of  this  year,  says 
an  eminent  praciitioncr,  I  have  inoculated  two  hundred  froin 
the  age  of  three  weeks  and  upwards,  and  not  one  unpleasant 
symptom  has  occurred.    Dunng  thc  heat  of  last  summer,  the 
Small-pax  was  vcry  rife,  aud  cxtrcmely  fatal.    When  but  one 
of  a  family  was  attackcd  with  the  disease,  I  frequently  got 
beforehand  with  it,  by  immediately  inoculating  th^  rest  with 
the  Cow  pox,  v.'l)ich  went  tliiough  its  usual  inild  courye  wilk- 
cut  eruptions.^o^g)    I  can  assert,  says  the  celebrated  Mr.  J. 
Pearson,  with  great  satisiaction,  that  in  my  private  and  public 
practice  not  a  single  accident  has  occurred  to  me,  either  of 
sore  arms,  general  disease,  or  any  othcr  attendant,  or  subsequent 
unpleasant  symptom.(3g* )     It  wouid  apppar  very  improbable 
that  any  such  raon?trous  efFects  should  taku  piace  when  we  re- 
flect  ihat  dairy-maids,  who  receive  the  natural  Cow-pox  in  all 
its  force,  are  proverbiaily  wholesome  and  robust,  or  tull  of 
vhat  is  called  rude  healih.    After  C  ow-pox,  says  Dr.  Adams, 
(and  his  opportunities  of  obscrvation  have  becn  great,)  I  can 
truly  say,  that  I  have  met  with  no  such  coraplainis,  not  even  a 
sore  arm.(4o)    l  o  the  same  effect  is  the  testiniony  ot  Mr.  Trye, 
Surgeon  to  ihe  Gloucestcr  Infirmary,  ihe  county  where  Cow- 
pox  has  been  known  time  out  of  mind,  the  birth-place  and 
cradle  of  Dr.  Jenner's  discovery.    He  says  that  a  more  heahhy 
set  of  human  beings  docs  not  exist,  nor  one  more  free  froni  all 
impuritiesof  the  skin,  than  those  who  from  emplqynient  in  the 
dairies  are  the  most  exposed  to  Cow-pox  ;  that  many  hundrcds 
have  had  the  Cow-pox  there,  but  that  in  f^fty  years  not  a 
single  patient  has  applied  to  the  Infirmary  for  relief  of  any 
disease  imputed  to  the  Cow-pox.f^i)    1  shall  only  add  ihe 
testimony  of  Dr.  Willan,  ^vho  sees  more  diseases  of  the  skin 
than  all  the  practitioners  of  London.    He  says,  atter  the  most 
carctul  examination,  n^?  Jiew  dtsorders\yA\<t  appearcd  siucc  the 
Cow-pox;  that  hc  has  examined  many  cases  attributed  to  ihe 
Cow-pox,   but  found  discases  well  known  and  described  a 
thousand  years  ago,  the  common  diseases  ot  the  skin  which 
exist  before  and  dtter  Cow-pox,  and  which  have  nothing  at 
jrll  to  do  wiih  it.    He  says  that  the  number  of  diseases  of  the 
.skin  has  not  increased  but  decreased,  since  tlie  introduction  of 
Cow-pox,  and  he  brings  faUs  io  prove  iki.s..     And  lie  says 

further. 


(39;  L.  vi,  5.    (39*]  W.  xi.    (^o)  A.  73—5.    (41)  W.  83^4. 
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furthef,  ihat  the  Cow-pox  has  a  declded  advantage  over  the 
Small  pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  tever,  in  nol  calling  torth  any 
other  disease  (41 ) 

In  some  constitutions,  the  scratch  of  apin  has  produccd  foul 
sores,  mortification,  and  death  ;  the  bite  of  a  leach,  the  ap- 
plication  of  a  blister,  have  done  the  same.    So  it  may  have 
happened,  that  children  of  sucli  constitutions,  have  had  a  sore 
arm  from  inoculation,  but  they  probably  would  have  had  the 
same.  from  the  scraich  of  a  pin,  or  of  the  point  of  a  lancet, 
though  no  Cow-pox  matter  had  been  on  it.    We  hear  every 
day  of  such  accidents  as  these :  a  person  cuts  Iiis  toc-nail  to  the 
quick,  mortification  and  death  foilow  ;  yet  who  ever  thought 
that  this  was  owing  to  any  deadly  matter  being  on  the  knife* 
It  is  generally  and  with  sufEcient  truth  said,  that  the  event  is 
owing  to  the  person  having  been  in  a  bad  habit  of  body.  Such 
no  doubt  is  the  case  in  some  instances  of  inoculation.  There 
is  also  very  good  reason  to  believe,  that  unpleasant  sores  have 
been  caused  by  making  thc  wound  with  the  lancet  too  d^ep,{/^^) 
by  making  hng  scratches  across  the  arm;  by  using  rusty  lancets, 
by  using  matter  older  than  the  tenth  day,  when  it  is  become 
putrid  and  changed.    It  is  astonishing  the  mischief  that  has  been 
done  by  stabbing  and  scratchtng  the  arm,  by  putting  threads  intcf 
it,  by  using  rusiy  and  improper  instruments,  such  as  coblers* 
awls,(48)  &c.    Thc  wound  cannot  be  too  small,  if  the  scarf 
skin  be  raised  ;  and  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  issufficient, 
Yet  after  all,  after  «ill  the  bungling,  mangling,  and  unnecessary 
wounding  of  the  arm,  after  all  the  sorry  collection  of  instru- 
ments  that  have  been  used,  such  as  rusty  lancets,  tooth  picks, 
quills,  awls,  knitting  needles,  &c.  sore  arms  are  much  less 
frequent  after  the  Cow-pox\  than  they  werc  after  the  Small-pox  • 
a  fact,  which,  if  it  be  in  some  nieasure  owing  to  the  mildness 
of  the  Cow-pox  raatter,  is  in  a  grcat  degree  owing  to  the 
method  of  inoculation  having  become  more  simple.    I  may 
add  a  remark  of  a  practical  nature  :  atter  the  inoculation  for 
the  Small-pox,  if  the  arm  was  considcrably  inflamed,  and  thc 
bealth  at  the  samc  time  disordered,  the  child  was  dcemed  per- 
fectly  secure  from  the  Smail-pox,  though  not  a  single  pock 
appeared.    This  seems  to  me  extremely  doubtful  ;  there  seems 
no  evidcnce  in  this  of  the  existence  of  the  Small-pox  disease, 
and  we  know  Jor  a  certainty,  that  a  sore  arm  produced  by  in- 
oculatior.  for  tlie  Cow  pox,  or  any  appearance  on  the  arm, 
except  the  trueCow  pox  going  tlirough  ifs  regular  stages,  is 
not  ii  security  from  the  Small-pox.* 

JH.  That  Cow-pox  is  not  a  preventative  of  Small-pox,  or 

if 

(44)  W.  X.  app.    (48)  C.  77.  W.  39. 
•  I  find  sincc  writing  the  above,  that  the  late  Dr.  Hebcrdcn  urges  thc  sartTe 
^oubt,  aad  givcs  a  ca$e  in  point.    Co<nmcQt.  Cap.  qj. 
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if  sd,  only  for  a  time.    To  vvlidt  lias  been  sald  above,  fpage  5,) 
little  nced  be  added.    It  has  lonjr  been  known.  that  one  person 
out  of  sixty  is  incapable  of  takiug  the  Small  pox  ;  the  samc 
holds  good  as  to  thb  Cow  pox.    It  has  also  long  been  known, 
that  in  some  persons  Smali  pox  has  happened  tzuice  or  more.  I 
have  not  room  for  ca&es  of  this  kmd,  but  1  refer  to  them  be- 
low,(42)    In  the  same  manner  there  certainly  have  been  a  few 
cases  in  which  Cow-pov  has   occiirred  tivice,  and  in  which 
Small  po.v  has  occurred  ajter  Cow  pov.    Tiiis  was  admitted  by 
Dr.  Jenner  himself  in  1802  ;  but  the  SmaU  pox  has  been  ob- 
served  to  be  particularly  mild,  and  freejrom  danger,  zvhen  it 
kas  happened a/ter  Cow  pov.*    And  ihcse  casci.  are  very  few,  and 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  millions  to  wiiom  the  Cow  po.v  is  a 
complete  security.    In  many  Cdses«ilso  the  Chickc/i  pox,  Swlncr 
pox,    and  other  eruptive  diseases,  have  been  mistakcn  for 
Small-pox.    In  one  register,  of  twenty  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-three  cases  of  Cow-pox,  tweniy  cases  of 
Smali-pox  adci  wards  are  sald  to  have  been  observed.    N ow  if 
this  be  true,  it  appears  that  not  one  in  a  thoufand  cases  of  CoW' 
po.v  fails  of  preserving  trom  Small-pox.  but  in  the  inoculated 
Sniall-pox,  in  the  most  favourable  circutnstances,   one  in  tkre^ 
hundred  dies. 

It  wds  objected  to  the  inoculation  for  the  Small-pox,  as  it  is 
now  to  the  Cow  pox,  that  it  could  only  preserve  for  a  short 
time;.43)  but  we  have  the  experience  of  a  ceniury  in  favour 
of  the  Srnali  pox,  and  of  more  than  fitty  years  in  favour  of  the 
Cow-pox.  Inoculation  tor  the  Small-poxwas  fully  established 
in  about  twenty  years,  and  inoculation  for  the  Cow-pox  will 
follow  with  cqual  steps. 
Joseph  Mcrrct,  .  .  25  ycars, 
Sarah  Portlock,  .  .  27  ib. 
John  Philips,  .  .  53  ib. 
Mary  Barge,  .  .  31  ib.  Vpublished  in  Dr .  Jenner's^ri/ 
ILlizabeth  Wynne,  .  38  ib.     ■  pamphlct.  tiis  second  pamph- 


^  after  having  the  Cow-pox, 
were  inoculaied  for  tlie  Small- 
pox  in  vain,  These  cases  were 


William  Siirchcomb,  10  ib. 
Hester  Walkley,     .  26  ib. 


let  contained   others  of  the 
sarae  kind.    Sec  also  above, 
{page  5  and  6  of  this  tract.) 
What  further  evidence  of  security  for  a  numbcr  of  years  can 
be  required  ?    It  is  all  the  nature  of  the  case  allows,  and  every 
day  i.s  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  fact. 

In  the  Briiish  Islands  some  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
inoculated  for  the  Cow-pox,  (nearly  as  many  as  have  been 
incculated  for  the  Small  pox  since  its  first  introduction,)  iu 
our  possessions  in  the  East  Indies.  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
thousand,  and  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  practice  has 

become 

(42)  Mcdical  Transactlons,  Vol,  TII.  p.  385.  Memoirs  of  the  London  Med. 
Society,  Vol.  VJ,  p.  186.   i'.  p.  64.  W.  71.  2,  5.   *  E.  6l.  (43)  W.  44. 
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beconie  gcneral.  The  College  of  Physiclans,  of  London, 
with  these  f  icts  before  them,  and  on  the  fullest  enquiry,  con- 
clude,  "  that  the  security  from  the  Cow-pox  is  as  nearlv  ner- 
fect  as  can  perhaps  be  expected  from  any  human  discovery.  *^a) 
Itis  very  remarkable.  that,  though  ii:  a  fexo  instances,  Small-pox: 
has  occurred  after  the  Cow-pox  not  one  instance  of  this  k.lnd 
has  happened  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Jenner,  Mr.  Jenner,  Mr, 
John  Pearson,  and  of  other  cautious  and  obsei  vuig  men.  But 
■vvlut  are  the  tailures  that  have  occurred  ?  not  dcatlis,  not  evca 
inscances  of  danger;  buc  a  mitlgated,  mild,  or  imperfect  SmdlU 
pox,  neither  the  same  as  occurs  under  other  circumstances  *'  ia 
the  violence,  nor  in  the  duration  ot  its  symptoms,  bnt  wi.h 
very  few  cxceptions  remarkably  mild,  as  if  it  had  been  deprived 
by  thc  previous  Cow-pox,  of  all  us  malignity."  "  Amongst 
several  hundred  thousand  cases,  vvith  the  lesult  of  which,  the 
Collcge  have  been  made  acquainted,  the  number  of  alledged 
lailurcs  is  surprisingly  small,  and  it  appears  that  there  are  not: 
nearly  so  many  Jaiiurts  in  a  given  number  ot  persons  inocu- 
lated  for  the  Cow-pox,  as  there  are  dcatks  in  an  equal  number 
inoculated  for  the  Small-pox."t 

IV.  It  has  been  objected  that  Cow-pox  is  too  mild  and  trif- 
Ving  to  secure  from  the  Small-pox.  In  addition  to  the  faccs 
already  brought  forward,  we  know  that  the  mildest  inoculated 
Small-pox,  and  the  mildest  attack  of  measlcs,  preserve  frontx 
aiiy  f  uture  attack  of  those  complaints,  as  completely  as  the  most 
coiifluent  Smail-pox,  or  the  most  severe  measles. 

V.  It  has  been  said,  that  there  is  something  in  the  British 
constitution  that  must  be  carried  offhy  Small-pox  ;  but  our 
forefathers,  before  the  visitation  of  the  Sraall-pox,  wereequally 
heahhy  as  their  pockraarked  descendants. 

VI.  It  has  been  urged,  that  "  Small-pox  is  a  visitation  of 
God,"  •*  the  Cow-pox  is  produced  by  presumptuous  man.'* 
Small-pox  has  been  called  "  a  divine  ordinance  ;"  and  it  has 
been  thought  impiou^  "  to  wrest  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
niighty  the  dispensations  of  Providence."(46)  But  Cow-pox 
is  equally  "  a  divine  ordinance,"  "  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence,"  it  is  not  "  a  visitation"  indeed,  but  a  rich  blessing, 
War,  pestilence,  and  famine,  are  all  appointments  of  Provi- 
dence;  but  ihat  sanie  kind  Providence  requires  of  us.  to  pro- 
mote  peace,  to  heal  the  sick,  and  to  fced  those  who  are  in 
hunger  and  in  want. 

VII.  I  shall  only  mention  another  objection  which  will 
answer  itself,  and  which  is  not  more  absurd  than  many  that 
have  becn  urged  :  a  German  Physician,  at  Frankfort,  endea- 
voured  to  prove  froni  the  prophecies  of  the  Hoiy  Scriptures, 
and  from  the  fathers  of  the  christian  church,  that  tlie  Cow-pox 
is  no  less  tlian  antichrist! 

C 

{a)  F.  t  W-  Ckap.  III.  IV.  Aiui.  Med,  Reg.  1808.  pagc  24>  (46J  E.  47^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OJ  thc  causes  cf  tJie  failure  of  the  Cow-po.r, 

I.  It  lias  bcen  alrea.ly  observed  that  about  one  person  in 
slxty  is  incapable  of  taking  the  Cow-pox.  In  some  cases,  (and 
particularly  betorc  the  be.st  medns  of  keeping  the  matter  were 
discovered,)  ii  h.as  been  tound  difficult  to  prodace  the  Cow- 
pox.  Rcpeated  inocujations  may  be  necessary,  tor  children 
liave  taken  it  on  repeated  inoculation,  who  tor  several  times, 
seemed  not  to  bc  capabie  of  it.  This'ma\  be  owing  to  some 
state  ot  tlie  gcncral  heallh  not  apparent,  and  it  is  known  that 
inany  tliings  so  trifliiig  as  scarcely  to  be  called  complaints,  will 
])rc\'ent  its  taking  place,  or  aUer  its  course,  such  as  pimples, 
Sore  ears,  boils,  an  cruption  about  the  mouth  and  nose  from 
cold,  a  few  scurfy  spois  on  any  part  of  ihe  body.(47)  The 
same  is  eirectetl  by  *norc  serious  complaints,  as  scarlet-fever, 
ir.casles,  tooth-rash,  nettle  rash,  tetters,  chicken-pox,  swine- 
pox,  itch,  by  all  diseases  affecting  the  skin.  and  by  fevers  ot 
vario  s  kinds ;  whilst  some  diseases,  such  as  king's  evil,  lickets, 
&c.  .seem  neithcr  to  afTect  thc  Cow-pox  nor  to  be  affected  by 
it.  Now  children  inoculated  for  the  Cow-pox  under  such 
circumstances,  are  of  coiirse,  equally  liable  to  the  Small  pox  as 
before.  Yet  a  ncglect  of  these  circumstances  has  biought  the 
Cow-pox  very  unjustly  into  disrcpute. 

II.  Anothcr  and  a  very  principal  cause  of  tlie  failure  of  the 
Cow-pox  was,  inoculaixon  having  been  performed  by  improper 
perfons,  or  by  ftich  as  did  not  know  the  tvue  Cow-pox  fiorn 
the   spurious.     This  was  unavoidable  at  first.    During  the 
years  1799    aiid  1800,  inoculation  was  practised  by  ten  or 
twclve  tliouland  perfons,  who  had  never  seen  the  Coio  pox,  per- 
fons  in  the  medical  proiession  and  out  ot  it.    In  their  zeal 
they  did  a  world  of  mischief.    Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
vere  inoculatcd.    but  never  seen  affain.    Whcthei  thev  had 
the  Cow-pox  or  not  cannot  be  known.    It  is  only  known  that 
tliey  were  inoculated,  but  ihc  inoculation  for  the  Cow-pox,  and 
the  Cow-pox  ilself  are  very  different  things,  the  one  the  means 
of  producing  the  discase,  ihe  other  the  disease  itself ;  the  one 
merely  a  slight  cut  in  thc  arm,  the  other  a  regular  disease  of 
t^voorthrce  wceks  lcngth.  and  yetthey  have  been  confounded. 
Many  whq  'were  inoculaiedjor  it  but  d/d  not  iakeit,  were  thought 
as  safe  as  those  who  went  regularly  through  it.  The  number  of 
the§e  inflances  is  without  end.    Nothing  is  so  usual  on  men- 
tioning  the  Cow-pox  to  a  parent  as  to  hear  the  foUowing  rea- 
fons  given  against  it.       No,  Mary  shall  not  have  the  Cow-pox 
iricd,  for  Dick  had  it,  but  took  theSmall-pox  atterv\-ards  ;  look 
liow  he  is  pitted  and  seamed.    He  was  blind  a  week  ;  they 
have  left  a  horny  speck  on  each  eye  ;  and  soon  after,  ttiose 

(47)  vii. 


fcernels  in  hls  neck  gathered  and  burst,  and  tliey  have  rnn  cor- 
ruption  cver  since.    111  try  no  more  of  your  new  tancies!" 
Enqnirc  further,  ancl  \'ou  vvill  find  that  Poor  Dick  was  indccd 
inoculated  lor  the  Cow  pox,  but  he  did  not  take  it  ;  liis  arm  was 
well  in  a  day  or  two  ;  they  did  nothing  more  to  him  ;  they  did 
not  take  him  again  to  the  pcrson  vvho  inoculated  him  :  of  course 
Poor  Dick  was  no  more  secure  against  the  Small  pox,  than  if 
his  mother's  knitting-needle  had  run  into  his  arm  by  chance, 
or  the  kitten  or  little  Mary  had  scratched  it.    Yct  when  Small- 
pox  has  happened  alter  such  cases  as  these,  Cow-pox  has  been 
blamed.    Many  of  the  first  inoculators  also  niistook  a  spurious, 
false  kind  ot  Cow-pox  tor  the  true  pox.*    Tiicy  were  some- 
^vhat  alike,  and  miglit  be  mistaken  by  those  not  on  thcir  guard.t 
That  they  werc  mistaken  is  beyond  all  doubt.    This  spurious 
false  pox  is  no  more  a  security  from  the  Smrfll  pox,  tbati  thp 
chicken-pox  or  the  itch  is ;   yet  Cow-pox  has  been  blamed 
vvhen  Small  pox  has  succceded  after  such  cases  as  these.  This 
fact,   and  the  knowledge  and  aitention   which  the  Cow-pox 
requires  lo  observe  it  in  its  different  stages,  and  to  be  sure  of 
it,  point  out  thc  necessity  of  confining  the  inoculation  of  the 
Cow-pox  to  medicai  men.    These  gentlemea  might  be  slow  in 
some  places  to  adopt  thc  Cow-pox,  but  on  full  and  deliberate 
enquiry,  tliey  have  almost  universally  adopted  it,    and  it  is 
now  certainly  safest  and  best  in  their  hands.     I  do  not  say 
this  from  adesire  to  make  the  simple  opcration  for  inoculation 
of  more  conscquence  than  it  lealJy  is,  tor  nothing  can  be  more 
simple,  or  the  Cow-pox  itselt  a  formidable  disease,  tor  nothing 
can  be  more  mild  and  harmlcss ;  but  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
mischief  that  has  happened  by  the  contrary  practice.    I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  medical  men  themselvcs  did  not  coninjit  tlie 
same  mis^akcs,  for  I  believe  they  did,  and  it  was  iikely  to  be 
the  case  at  hrst.    But  now  so  many  opportunities  of  observation 
have  they  had,  and  so  many  exccllcnt  books  have  been  writtcn 
on  it,  that  the  like  niistakes  cannot  happen  again.  In  inoculatmg 
the  children  of  the  rich  they  undertake  the  managcmcnt  and 
responsibility,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  ti)eir  rewaid.  The 
poor  are  inoculated  gratis  at  all  Intirmaries  and  Dispensarics, 
and  by  all  p.ivatc  practitioners  also,   tor  tl.ey  are  not  sucli 
miserable  and  greedy  wretciies,  as  to  screw  the  la^t  six-pence 
from  the  clenched  grasp  ot  the  poor.     Another  source  of 
failure  sprungfrora  the  same  fource.  The  necefhty  of  obferving 
the  feveral  flages  of  the  Cow-pox  not  having  been  fufliciently 
urged,  it  was  the  habit  in  fome  cafes  vvhcre  tvvo  or  thrce  chil- 
dreu  of  a  village  or  neighbourhood  were  inoculated,  for  ihe 

*  Thus  Dr  Odier,  of  Gencva,  inoculatcd  twenty  childirn  wiih  iKattcr  takcii 
from  a  noblcnian,  vho  prcviously  had  had  tlie  SmaU-pox.  Thcy  had  a  spurious 
kind.  Scvciuccu  of  thc  twciity  wcre  inoculatcc!  with  ii<e  vSmall-pox,  which  thcy 
took  and  did  wcll.    'i  he  rcmaiuing  thrcc  took  the  Sir.ali-pox  naiuiaUy  aad  dicd. 

t  A.  56. 
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parents  of  the  reft  to  bring  thcir  children  and  inoculaie  them 
with  plns,  knives,  cobler's  awls,  knitting-needles,  &c.  from 
ihe  arm  of  the  affected  child,  though  they  did  not  know 
wheiher  it  had  the  Cow-pox,  the  spurious  pox,  or  any  pox  at 
all.  The  greater  part  ot  the  childrcn  of  two  parishes  in  Scot- 
land,  were  moculatod  by  persons  not  ot  the  mcdical  profcfiion, 
and  not  acquainted  wiih  the  Cow-pox.  The  result  was,  that 
the  Small-pox  came  among  them  foon  afterwards,  and  every 
om^  thus  inv;culated,  was  affected  with  that  dreadful  difeafe, 
whilll  the  few  that  had  been  inoculated  by  perfons  acquainted 
Avith  the  Cow-pox,  entirely  escaped.i  48) 

III.  Thc  use  of  Cow  pox  matter  kept  too  long  is  another 
caufe  of  failure.  It  is  well  ascertained  thai  matter  taken  later 
than  the  tcnth  day  cannot  be  depended  0^.(49)  The  practice 
of  inoculating  from  the  moiRened  scab  cannot  be  too  highiy 
condemned. 

IV.  The  last  source  of  failure  which  I  shall  notice  is  raihcr 
a  disappointment  of  unreasonable  expcciations,  than  any  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  Cow-pox.  Suppofe  for  inftance  the  Small- 
pox  raging  through  all  classes.  Many  induced  by  fear,  thtn 
wifli  their  children  to  have  the  Cow-pox  ;  a  child  is  inoculated 
lor  it,  he  seems  tohave  taken  it,  when  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
the  Small  pox  appears  upon  him,  and  he  goes  regularly  through 
both  diseases.  Even  in  this  inftance  the  Cow-pox  is  blamed, 
though  it  has  been  always  coniessed  that  Cow-pox  in  general 
cannot  oveitake  the  Small-pox.  There  is  however  great  rea- 
son  to  suppose  that  the  Smaii-pox  is  thus  rendeicd  mildtr  and 
devoid  oj  danger,  and  this  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  know, 
when  the  Small-pox  is  rife  and  very  fatal.  In  the  inftance  in 
queflion  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  child  had  received  the  in- 
lection  of  the  Small-pox,  eithcr  before  the  inoculatiou  lor  the 
Cow-pox,  or  within  ten  days  after  it,  for  it  was  ascertained  by 
Dr.  Willan  ten  yearsago,  that  achild  who  had  been  inoculatcd 
ior  the  Cow  pox,  might  take  the  Sinall-pox  by  inoculation,  if 
inoculatcd  within  scven  or  eight  days  aftcr  the  inoculation 
ior  the  Cow  pox.^^g)  The  same  is  true  ot  the  naturai  Small- 
pox,  and  in  siich  cases  the  two  diseases  go  on  reguUrly  logether. 
Every  practitioner  sees  inftanccs  of  this. 

It  foliows  trom  this  that  in  all  places  where  Small  pox  i."? 
raging,  thc  grcaiell  care  is  requircd.  Though  the  Cow-pox 
inoculation  may  secm  to  have  taken  place,  yet  if  the  pock  loses 
the  true  Cow-pox  appearance  within  the  firll:  nine  days  U  is  not 
safe.  Inoculated  Cow-pox  generally  appears  on  the  third,  ino- 
culated  Small  pox  ou  the  eighlh  *  day,  the  nrdural  Sniall-pox 
nsually  appears  ahout  ihe  tuelfth  day  aiter  Infcction.  The 
inoculation  for  Cow-pox  ought  not  therefore  to  be  reliedon  as 
a  security  in  any  in{},ince  in  which  the  pcrson  has  been  exposed 

(48)  W.  46-9.    (49)  W.  2.  A.  37. 
*  I  his  Vji:i.s  i.i  diiicio.iL  coiistituiions,  seasons,  aud  epidemics. 


to  tlie  Small-pox,  unless  the  Cow-pox  goes  regularly  on  pall 
the  tvveltth  day  vvithout  check.  or  change.  It  is  important  to 
know  thi"?. 

Upon  the  whole,  with  the  operation  of  the  causc?  jufl: 
rnentioncd,  and  allowing  every  thmg  to  iftakes,  neghgence, 
and  millatement,  it  is  calculated  that  failures  have  occurred 
only  as  one  to  eight  hundred.  Let  it  nevcr  be  forgotten,  that 
of  those  inoculated  for  tlie  Small-pox,  zn  the  viost  favourablc 
circumstarices,  one  in  three  hundred  ditd,  so  that  the  deaths  irom 
Smali-pox,  compared  wuh  the  fmlures  trom  Cow  pox,  are  nearly 
three  to  one. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

General  obscrtations  on  ihe  Coxv  -pox. 

Tliis  subject  has  occupiedDr.  Jenner's  attention  more  than 
thirty  years.    He  began  to  enquire  into  it  in  1777.    In  1788, 
he  tricd  the  inoculation  ot  it.    In  1798,  he  submitted  his  dis- 
covery  of  it  to  the  public.    In  1799,  it  was  sent  to  America, 
and  given  extenfively  to  the  Whites  and  Indians.  Tiie  Canadiari 
Indians  came  down  the  country  niany  hundrcd  miles  for  this 
*biening,'  thus  whole  tribes  were  secured  irom  the  dreadiul 
slaugluer  ol  tlic  Smali-pox.    In  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  thc  Biitifh 
Settiements,  the  inocuiation  has  bcen  universai.    The  Hindoos, 
from  their  religious  veneration  of  the  cow,  cagerly  adopted  it. 
In  Ccylon,  by  means  cf  tlie  Cow-pox,  tiie  Sn7ali-pox  iias  been 
extcrminated,  and  tlie  Smaii-pox  1-Iospitais  l)avc  been  converted 
into  Barracks.    In  Lucknow,  ihe  average  nuiuber  of  deatlis 
annuaily  from  the  Small-pox  was  fix  hundred  and  feventy,  but 
iu  1805,  the  year  atter  tlic  introduction  of  the  Cow-pox,  the 
number  was  reduced  to  seventy-five,    The  Cow-pox  lias  alfo 
been  introduced  extenfively  into  tlic  crowded  population  of 
Ciiina.    In   1801,  it  was  scnt  to  tiie  Continent,   along  the 
Sliores  of  tlic  Mcditerranean,    to  Germany  and  RufTia.  In 
Vienna,    tlie  numbcr  of   dcatlis  from  the    Smali-pox  was 
eiglit  hundred  and  thirty-five,  in  tlie  year  1801.     In  1802, 
atter  the    ujtroductiou  of  the  Cow-pox,    wlncii  was  genc- 
raily  adopted,    the  number  of  dcaths    trom  Sma!l-po\  was 
fixty-one.    Li  1803,  it  was  reduccd  to  twcnty-sevcn.    In  1804, 
oniy  two  dicd  ot  the  Smajl-pox  ;    sp  that  eighl  hundred  and 
thtrty-tkrce  lives  are  saved  annuaily  by  the  Cow-pox,  in  that 
city  alonc.    In  Ruflia,  tlie  Emprefs  Dowager  ordered  the  firft 
child  that  was  inoculated  with  the  Cow-pox,   to  be  cailed 
Vaccinoff,  and  setiled  a  penfion  upon  it.    In  Turkey,  Lord 
Bruce,  the  infant  son  ot  Lord  Elgiu,  thc  Briiini  Ambassador, 
was  the  firtl  inocuiated  for  the  Cow-pox;  soou  aiterwards  an 
infant  of  the  favouriteof  tlie  Grand  Seignor  ;  and  thcn  a  iiouse 
was  opened  in  Conilautinople,  io^  thc  public  inoculation  of 
the  Cow-pox. 

Jt  has  been  alicady  stated  that  thc  aycrage  anqual  nurnber  of 
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one  out  ot  fix  'c^  'If  ^™'  ,^1,  of  the  deaths  of 
hundred  ol  -"0'=''l»'=<^ ''.'T  '^;;,""  ,at  thc  nu,nber  ot  dea.hs 
London  wcre  ow.ng  to  ''"^  f  '  "'^;,,^,,,,,,,,^,  tl„t  in  nrany  the 
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iierations  of  man,  and  whose  nanre  will  be  handcd  down  never 
to  die  !- 

'I  he  result,  says  thc  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
is,  that  thc  discovcry  ot  the  Cow  po\  is  one  ot  the  mosc  general 
iitility,  in  as  much  as  it  introduces  a  milder  disordcr  in  the 
place  ot  the  inoculated  Small-pox,  which  is  not  capable  of  be- 
ing  conveyed  by  contagion  ;  tliat  it  does  not  excite  either  lame- 
iiess  or  disorders  in  the  constitution  ;  that  it  has  not  been  knowri 
in  anv  onc  iiisiance  to  prove  hual  ;  tliat  the  inoculation  may 
salely  beperionned  at  .all  periods  ot  lite,  (which  is  known  not  to 
be  the  casc  with  the  inoculation  for  the  Small  pox,)  in  thc 
earliest  infancy,  as  well  as  during  pregnancy,  and  in  old  age  ; 
that  it  tcnds  to  eradicate,  and  it  its  use  become  universal  must 
absolutely  cxtins^uish  one  ot  the  most  deijtructive  disorders  bv 
which  the  human  race  has  been  visited.^^o) 

Facts  will  worktheir  way,  and  establish  in  time,  the  universal 
inoculation  of  the  Cow-pox.  Atierwards  will  come  the  time, 
when  it  mjy  be  no  longcr  nccessary  to  inoculate  even  with  the 
Cow-pox  ;  when  by  iis  mcans  (as  in  the  Island  of  Ccylon,)  the 
Small-pox  shall  have  been  destroyed,  when  thut  disease  shali  be 
known  only  by  name  amongst  us,  as  are  the  Plague,  the  Leprosy, 
and  the  Sweating  Sickness,  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  near 
or  how  distant  this  period  may  be  ;  but  wiiilst  it  is  toolish  to 
expect  that  it  will  soon  arrive,  it  is  cowardly  to  despair  of  its 
eventually  taking  place. 

I  have  now  hnishcd  the  design  of  this  little  tract,  and  add 
but  a  tew.words  on  what  I  have  not  done.  I  havc  not  addres- 
sed  myself  to  medical  men,  nor  conveyed  niedical  instruction, 
I  have  not  given  any  description  of  ihe  characters  of  the  Cow- 
pox,  of  ihe  best  methods  ot  preserving  and  inserting  its  matter, 
of  ihc  mcthod  ot  treatment,  or  touched  upon  any  ot  t*he  subjects 
necessary  to  make  a  medical  treatise.  Sucli  never  was  niy  in- 
tention,  for  the  minds  of  medlcal  m.en  are  made  up  on  thc 
subject,  and  tliey  liavc  access  to  many  rich  treasures  ot  know- 
ledge  and  expericnce.  Besides,  popular  views  ot  medicine 
seeni  to  me  completc  nonsense,  displaying  only  the  folly  of 
him  wiio  attempts  to  give  them,  and  misleading  the  public 
to  their  ruin.  1  do  not  say  this  frora  any  beiief  in  the  infal- 
libility  of  tlie  art,  or  out  of  any  respect  for  its  mysiery, 
which  I  valuc  not  a  strav*',  but  from  a  thorough  conviction 
that  works  on  popular  inedicine  do  mucli  more  harm  tlian  good, 
It  is  impossibid  to  convey  accurate  ?}icdical  intormation  to  tlie 
mass  of  the  people,  and  to  attempt  it  is  to  put  a  dangerous  in- 
strunient  into  a  man's  hands,  witli  the  nature  of  which  he  is 
unacqnainted,  and  witii  which,  it  he  use  it,  tlie  odds  are  tliat 
he  wili  cut  Iiis  ihroat.    By  a  good  treatise  on  brewing  you  may 
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make  "  cvery  fnan  liis  own  brewer,"  but  you  Caiiiiot  jnake 
every  man  his  own  physician.  You  nnay  teach  by  book  general 
principles,  but  you  cannot  teach  that  skilful  application  oi  them 
to  particular  cases,  which  constitutes  the  whole  art  of  medicine. 
The  mcans  arc  limited  and  iinperfect,  but  the  varying  their  use 
and  theai^apting  them  to  circuinstances,  are  indefinite,  and  iiot 
to  be  taughi  by  book.  I  would  not  it  I  could,  make  every  man 
hisown  inoculator,  or  the  inoculatorof  his  childrcn,  any  more 
than  I  would  makc  cvery  man  his  own  tailor  or  his  own  slioe- 
maker.  Tlic  folly  and  thc  mischief  of  tliis  have  already  becn 
pointed  out.  My  desire  to  be  as  short  as  possible,  has  preventcd 
my  dwelling  on  many  partsof  theevidence  of  great  importance, 
and  vvhich  by  amplibcation  might  perhaps  have  been  placed  iii 
a  stronger  light.  I  have  nqt  taken  my  leadcr  into  those  digrcs- 
sions  from  the  snbject,  w^cii  tiiougli  the  least  explored,  and 
strewn  with  gratification  and  information,  are  yet  bye  paths,  but 
have  ied  him  through  a  public  and  beaten  road,  without  being 
turned  from  thc  object  oi  our  journey,  either  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  lett.  Sucli  as  have  travelled  with  me  thus  tar  may  be  glad 
ot  reacbing  a  restmg-place.  1  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  plain 
statement  of  an  important  discovery  and  practice.  The  merits 
ot  ttie  discoverer,  Dr.  Jenner,  his  perseverance  and  candour, 
his  sacrifice  of  self- intercst  in  perfecting  his  discovery,  and  his 
disinterestedness  in  immediately  making  public,  wliat  if  prac- 
tised  in  secret  wouid  have  made  hiin  a  rapid  and  immensc 
fortune,  are  above  all  praise.  Some  indeed  have  opposed  his 
ciaims.  others  with  a  mean  jeaiousy  have  dciracted  from  his 
nierits,  nay,  sorne  rcptiies  witli  a  baser  purpose  and  a  low  creep- 
ing  malignity,  have  lurked  in  his  path,  and  spit  their  hissing 
venom  at  him.  But  in  vain  ;  the  destruction  ofa  loathsome  and 
fatal  diseasc^  and  thc  immense  saving  oj  human  life,  are  facts  that 
speak  for  thcmxeives,  and  put  to  silence  aii  cavil. 

If  a  parcnt's  eye  will  rcad,  and  aparent's  mind  meditate  upoii 
the  cvidence  in  favour  of  the  Cow-pox,  a  parent's  heart  must 
feel  the  sacred  duty  of  preserving  by  such  simple  and  innocent 
means  from  the  dangcr  and  deformity  of  ihe  Small-pox.  If,  by 
your  neglect  of  this  mcans,  your  child  is  attacked  and  fails  a 
victim  to  tlie  Smali-pox,  are  you  not  the  murderer  of  your 
child  ?  or  if  by  your  inoculating  your  child  vvich  the  Small-pox, 
thecontagion  is  brought  by  you  intothe  neighbourhood,  spreads 
into  the  nurseries  around  you,  and  commiis  its  slaughter  there, 
is  not  the  blood  of  these  children  upon  your  head  ?  Tiiink  of 
these  tliings  as  you  please,  but  I  would  not  for  the  weaith  oi 
worlds,  have  such  a  reflection  to  press  heavily  on  my  soul, 

F  I  N  I  s. 
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